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The same moderation and regard for the decencies of public life
characterised the great meeting of the citizens of Bombay lield in the
Town Hall on 28 April 1883, under the chairmanship of Sir
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. The Hall was crowded to overflowing, and the
leading representatives of the various communities were present in
large numbers. They met under a sense of grave responsibility, for,
as Dadabhai Naoroji wrote to Pherozeshah on the day of the meet-
ing, the eye of all India was on them. The country anxiously awaited
the lead which the Bombay leaders would give it, which made it all
the more necessary for them to conduct themselves with restraint
and dignity.
The principal resolution was moved by Budrudin Tyabji in an
able and eloquent speech. It declared that in the opinion of the
meeting the Bill was necessary for the just and impartial administra-
tion of justice, and was in consonance with the righteous policy
which the British Government had followed in the administration
of this country. The proposition was seconded by Pherozeshah, who,
on rising to speak, was greeted with loud and prolonged cheering. In
his speech he confined himself mainly to a discussion of the general
aspect of the question. After referring briefly to the interest which
Indians had in the passing of the measure, and pointing out that the
privilege of which the Europeans talked was simply an immunity
enjoyed by them from the consequences of a large class of offences
committed by them, he went on to deal with the causes which
underlay the extraordinary outburst of feeling occasioned by what
was after all a very modest attempt to remedy an anomalous posi-
tion. In the opinion of Pherozeshah, the attitude of the Europeans
on this question almost seemed to justify the striking language in
which Mr. Bright once defined the position taken up by certain
'Anglo-Indians', which was that "having won India by breaking all
the Ten Commandments, it was too late now to think of main-
taining it on the principles of the sermon on the mount." The policy
of governing India on principles of justice and equality for all the
Queen's subjects of whatever caste and creed had never been so
openly and so furiously called in question. It was, therefore, neces-
sary to examine carefully the foundations upon which British power
in India rested, and upon which its stability primarily depended. The